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It will be observed that in either case the results are calculated
on the basis of the inverse square law. In practice various devices
are employed to lighten the calculations. When many lamps
are tested under the same conditions, the scale of the photometric
bench may be engraved direct in candle-power instead of in
centimetres or inches, or tables and curves may be prepared,
enabling the value of the candle-power corresponding to anv
divisions on the bench to be read off at once.
As stated above, measurements of intensity are almost
always based on the inverse square law. Sometimes other
methods are useful. For example, Krtiss has advocated the use
of dark glasses of known absorbing power for the testing of
very powerful sources. Another device occasionally used is the
rotating sector. The essential principle in this apparatus is the
interposition of a rotating disc in the path of the rays of light.
This disc is provided with an adjustible sliding shutter providing
for a variable aperture comprising from 0 to 180 degrees of the
complete revolution. The disc is driven sufficiently rapidly for
the succession of bright and dark intervals to blend by persist-
ence of vision, and the brightness of transmitted light is pro-
portional to the percentage area of the disc exposed. A detailed
investigation of this method, which appears to have been tirst
used in this country by Mr H. F. Talbot and Sir William Abney,
has been undertaken by Hyde.1 This research established the
scientific correctness of the principle, but in practice its applica-
tion is not very convenient. Prof. J. R. Milne of Edinburgh has
described a somewhat more elaborate apparatus involving the
use of specially shaped rotating paddle-wheels.2 Like many
other devices for varying the intensity of light (crossed Nieols,
liquids of graded opacity, etc.) such apparatus has been mainly
confined to purely scientific researches.
A great deal might be written on the equipment of the photo-
metric laboratory. It is sometimes assumed that the walls and
ceilings and even the implements used should be painted a dead
black, with a view to diminishing any possible errors due to stray
light. But the inconvenience of working in such a room is
obvious, and the opinion is gaining ground that for commercial
work such extreme precautions are hardly necessary, providing
the lamps on test and the photometer are judiciously screened.
It Is, of course, essential that any other lamps used in the
1 BM Bureau of Standards, Washington, U.S.A., No. I, 1906.
38  Proc. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, 1910-1911, p. 656.